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From time to time the State has made 
strenuous efforts to mould the Family 
according to its needs; but ultimately 
the State itself must always be moulded 
by the Family, since it is in the Fam- 
tly that the citizen is made. 

HELEN BosANQUET 
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WHAT ARE YOU THINKING?P 


MARY E. RICHMOND 


‘6 ES,” said a social worker years ago, 
Yi known Miss Addams a long 
time, and often there have been days 

when she has been more than weary; but 
never have I known her too weary to enter- 
tain a new idea.” The remark struck me at 
the time as one of the pleasantest things ever 
said about a colleague or a human being. 
When this hospitable attitude toward ideas 
is instinctive, the thought of “the younger 
generation knocking at the door” —a thought 
which held such terror, you will remember, 
for the Masterbuilder—is so far from seeming 
a menace that it becomes one’s chief source 
of stimulation. The complication in the case 


of Halvard Solness was that he was not en- " 


tirely honest. If he had been willing to meet 
the new ideas and grapple with them frankly, 
contributing his own experience fully and 
yet thinking each thing through anew, the 
younger generation could never have knocked 
at his door at all, for his door would have 
been wide open. 

All of which is suggested by the appear- 
ance of this youngest of the younger genera- 
tion of periodicals, which comes forward 
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today and asks us boldly: What are you 
thinking? 

We can imagine the new venture address- 
ing us somewhat after this fashion: “Here 
you are with more than forty years of striv- 
ing for social welfare to your credit. You 
charity organization people (to use the old 
name) have been the parents of over a 
baker’s dozen of social movements; and, 
what’s more, in the beginnings of social case 
work you have now shaped a new way of 
serving humanity, which bids fair to reor- 
ganize every branch of public administration 
and private endeavor that deals directly with 
human relations. Only one more decade of 
earnest practice and discovery at the rate of 
gain of the last decade, and you and the 
other social case workers will have developed 
a way of studying and adjusting human rela- 
tions that cannot fail to penetrate our courts, 
our schools, our industries, and even our 
municipal departments. You must realize 
that the sudden popularity of case work, 
which is leading many to teach it who know 
nothing whatever about it, is indeed a men- 
ace to the development that we seek and have 
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faith in. What, then, are you thinking? Are 
you resting on your laurels, or is your mind 
more alert than ever? Above all, are you 
determined to get the full advantage of 
‘pooled’ or group thinking at this impor- 
tant moment? If you are, that’s where these 
monthly pages of mine fit in, as your mouth- 
piece, as your means of intercommunication.” 

But these paragraphs are not an editorial; 
nor can I pretend to speak for the periodical. 
Rather let me bear witness, as an individual 
member of the family social work group, to 
the value of group thinking. One of the old- 
est of charity organization discoveries was 
the district or case committee, which devel- 
oped a body of experience by conferring 
about concrete problems. This implied no 
conference of experts, but a focusing of indi- 
vidual and varied points of view upon each 
problem in turn. 

There is an original chapter upon this com- 
mittee process in Miss Follett’s book, The 
New State. Its author has not the remotest 
idea of what social case work means or of 
what it is going to do for the New State; 
but evidently she has had wide experience of 
committee service, and looks upon such work 
as one of the best available means for de- 
veloping group ideas. Group thinking, she 
makes clear, brings us a more valuable prod- 
uct than solitary thinking, and is a far 
different product from the crowd suggestion 
upon which much of our social publicity is at 
present based. Such suggestion depends, for 
its success, not upon thinking, but upon the 
flock-mindedness of human beings. 


“We can test our group in this way: do we come 
together to register the results of individual thought, to 
compare the results of individual thought in order to 
make selection therefrom, or do we come together to 
create a common idea? Whenever we have a real group, 
something new is actually created. .... here ts 
nothing rigid or fixed about thoughts; they are entirely 
plastic, and ready to yield themselves completely to 
their master—the group spirit.””* 


I have often been impressed with the 
strength of the unity in diversity which char- 
acterizes such a genuine group as comes to- 
gether once a year, for example, in the Family 
Social Work Institute. Here are twenty or 


1M. P. Follett: The New State; Longmans, Green 
& Co., New York, 1918; p. 29. 
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twenty-five people from nearly as many dif- 
ferent cities. All are engaged in family social 
work, and many things can be taken for 
granted in the discussions of a group with 
one major interest. But the conditions of 
our work in a metropolis and in a town of 
20,000, in the Northwest and in the South, 
in an industrial town and in the county seat 
of a rural county, are so diverse, that upon 
every topic discussed is turned the search- 
light of difference. No one leaves the Insti- 
tute (least of all its leaders) with the ideas 
that he brought into it, and the best of the 
new ideas are group rather than individual 
products. 

Similarly, may we not draw round the 
table spread for us once a month by The 
Family, prepared not only to profit by the 
common store of ideas, but to contribute our 
difference? Each single well-wisher, each 
board member, executive, worker in the 
ranks (especially the youngest worker in the 
ranks), hasa unique experience, an experience 
of value to contribute; unless, indeed, he in- 
sists On mounting upon it, as if it were a 
soap-box, and shutting his ears to all other 
experiences. 

What are some of the topics upon which, 
as it seems to me, we have been slow to de- 
velop group ideas and slow to welcome diver- 
sity of experience as a basis for the earnest, 
open-minded comparisons of group thinking? 
I remember having suggested nearly twenty 
years ago that the influence of industry upon 
family life be made one of the tests of indus- 
trial conditions; that it would be apposite, for 
example, to evaluate industrial conditions by 
the effect upon family life of long and irreg- 
ular hours, or of the demand for migratory 
labor forces. What we know about the rela- 
tion of family life to these things we should 
be utilizing to the uttermost; but we must 
be absolutely sure, of course, of our facts. 
Then, the National Conference of Social 
Work has known for a long while, in general 
terms, what needs to be done for the feeble- 
minded. Have those terms been too general, 
or for what other reasons does that fearful 
drain upon family life which is due to the 
marriage and propagation of defectives con- 
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tinue practically unchecked in this civilized 
country of ours? Then, to take another 
standing grievance of the social workers 
against society, or more properly against 
themselves, why is it that, short of battering 
children black and blue, parents are allowed 
to practise almost any kind of cruelty upon 
them, sometimes more subtle and destructive 
than physical maltreatment, without any 
effective interference? The White House 
Conference proceedings have been referred 
to often as the Children’s Charter, but that 
Charter neglected to define the rights of 
children; and, right for right, justice for 
justice, is it not true that the parent still 
has a far better standing in court than the 
child? 

Recently, we have waked up to the chaos 
of our present marriage laws and to the non- 
social character of their administration. 
That subject is now being studied by certain 
family social workers, and they will have a 
program of next steps to propose before very 
long. But is it not just as important to pro- 
mote sane marriages and reasonably early 
ones, as to discourage those that are alto- 
gether insane? Has family case work ever 
seriously considered this second half of the 
problem? Then, where does the responsibil- 
ity lie for the education of young married 
people in the duties of parenthood? And 
what does the phrase “democracy in the 
family” specifically mean? Has it anything 
to do, perhaps, with financial arrangements 
in the home as between husband and wife? 
Or as between parents and children who 


earn? If so, what arrangements best fit our 
country and our time? 

Here are just a few of the questions that 
a magazine entitled The Family might en- 
courage us to think about. But I like to 
believe that the title has another and more 
intimate significance: that The Family also 
means us, the people who bear a special rela- 
tion to one another because we are respon- 
sible for carrying forward the work of the 
leading family case agencies in American 
cities. Our work today serves a population 
of thirty-two and a quarter millions, in round 
numbers. This covers nearly a third of the 
whole United States, and that the third 
which most needs such organization. Noth- 
ing that concerns our family of societies, 
therefore, can be alien to this periodical. 
Many questions not mentioned here, ques- 
tions of organization and of co-operation, 
come within its scope. Democracy in this 
family of ours demands that each should do 
some hard group thinking, that each adult 
member should begin to put his experiences 
down on paper and submit the result to the 
severest critic he can find. Indeed, we have 
not been productive enough, in the scientific 
sense; and an excellent resolution for 1920 
would be to produce something during the 
year, and then, if need be, to see it filed in 
the waste-basket of this periodical with 
entire cheerfulness. Only after repeated 
experiments in putting into written form 
our thoughts about our work can we begin 
to answer the question at the head of this 
article. 


LEGAL AID IN CHICAGO 


JOEL DU BOIS HUNTER 


HEN Mrs. William E. Boyes, the 
superintendent of the Legal Aid 
Society of Chicago, resigned to enter 
another field of service in California, the di- 
rectors of that organization appointed a com- 
mittee to consider future policies. One of the 
things considered was the advisability of 
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amalgamating the work of the Legal Aid 
Society and the United Charities. The whole 
subject was given most careful consideration 
by the above mentioned committee and a 
similar one appointed by the directors of the 
United Charities. On September 1, 1919, the 
amalgamation was brought about. 
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There are some things about legal aid in a 
large city which may be stated dogmatically 
because there is very little, if any, disagree- 
ment about them. 

1. Organized legal assistance for the poor 
is a necessity at the present time. This fact 
could not be more clearly and emphatically 
set forth than it is in Justice and the Poor, 
by Reginald Heber Smith of the Boston 
Bar.! The three reasons making such assis- 
tance necessary which Mr. Smith develops 
in his book are: 

(a) The delay in obtaining justice under 

the present organization of the courts. 

(b) Court costs. 

(c) Attorneys’ fees. 

2. A large majority of the cases handled 
by legal aid societies in large cities are satis- 
factorily settled without any court hearing. 
In Chicago in 1918 only 3.7 per cent of the 
cases were litigated.” 

3. While many individual attorneys have 
given generously in time, money and service 
to the various legal aid societies, these same 
societies have gained most of their support 
from other sources. In Chicago in 1916 only 
1.9 per cent of the attorneys gave to the Legal 
Aid Society.’ Bar Associations and attorneys 
as a group have not felt the responsibility of 
guaranteeing justice to the poor.‘ 

4. The Legal Aid Society can be made of 
value to the Law School by providing a clinic 
where the student can study actual cases in 
which the relationships of real people are 
concerned and where the students can assist 
in finding the proper solution for the legal 
problems in these cases. 

With the above things in mind the ama!- 
gamation of the two societies was brought 
about. 

It was the hope of those whose action re- 
sulted in the amalgamation of the two socie- 
ties that greater efficiency and economy 
would result. It is too soon to tell what the 
results will be but it is not too early to state 

1 Bulletin 13 of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
advancement of «caching. 

? Thirty-third annual report of the Legal Aid Society 
of Chicago. 


* See Justice and the Poor, chap. 24, p. 238. 
* See Justice and the Poor, chap. 24. 
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some changes, which have been made and 
why they have been made, and to guess what 
the results will be. 

The first change to note is that of estab- 
lishing branch offices. Legal Aid workers are 
in five of the ten district offices of the United 
Charities. These workers are those who 
were the social workers in the Legal Aid 


Society. (One of them is an attorney and her 


legal training is of great value, but she is also 
a social worker and is so classed.) In a pre- 
vious paragraph it was stated that only 3.7 
per cent of the cases of the Chicago Legal 
Aid Society were litigated in 1918. The other 
96.3 per cent were settled out of court. This 
does not mean that they were settled without 
an attorney’s advice, for the employed at- 
torneys of the Legal Aid Society and other 
volunteer attorneys were consulted number- 
less times. The 96.3 per cent of the legal 
problems which were settled by the social 
workers of the Legal Aid Society are not 
more complicated nor involved than some 
of the social and health problems presented 
to the family case worker. Therefore it was 
believed possible to obtain social workers 
who could work independently on the less 
complicated legal cases, provided the attor- 
neys were always within easy reach for con- 
sultation. The Jewish Bureau of Personal 
Service in Chicago has been organized on 
this theory and has no paid attorneys at all, 
although it handles all the various types of 
cases that are handled by the Legal Aid 
Society. The proper plan of organization 
lies somewhere between that of the Bureau 
of Personal Service and the society which 
employs only attorneys and no social 
workers. 

In the Legal Aid Bureau of the United 
Charities the policies are determined upon bya 
legal aid committee of the directors. There are 
seven members of this committee—five of 
them are lawyers. The general superintendent 
and theassistant general superintendentof the 
United Charities hold similar positions in the 
Legal Aid Bureau. Under them is a director 
of legal aid. Four attorneys, one of whom is 
chief attorney, and a social worker, are in 
the general office of the United Charities. 
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In the five districts in which there are 
legal aid workers the district superintendents 
are responsible for the work. It is evident 
that a good many administrative problems 
will arise from this arrangement, such as the 
following: When shall a case be turned over 
to an attorney? What shall then be done 
with the record? Shall a summary be written 
for the attorney or the complete record sent 
to the general office? Shall the general office 
keep a list of all defendants or should defen- 
dants be registered in the Social Service 
Registration Bureau? Only time can give 
the proper answer to these and many other 
similar problems. It is believed that ulti- 
mately the record system and the methods 
of work of the United Charities will be found 
the best methods in the legal aid work; but 
the mass of legal work is so great that there 
has not been as yet any attempt to establish 
the United Charities record system in the 
Legal Aid Bureau. Some minor changes in 
the system in use in the Legal Aid Society, 
however, have been made. 

Since the amalgamation, all Jewish cases 
have been referred to the Bureau of Personal 
Service. Previously the Legal Aid Society 
kept the Jewish cases on which the Bureau of 
Personal Service was not registered. 

Another change is in the handling of what 
are classed as domestic cases. This classifica- 
tion covers such matters as divorce, non- 
support, custody of children, annulment of 
marriage, etc. The above are social rather 
than legal problems and the rule of the Legal 
Aid Bureau is that legal action shall not be 
taken in any such case unless it has been 
proven to be a social necessity. This means 
that if a woman comes to the attorney’s office 
asking for a divorce, she will (with very few 
exceptions) be sent to the district office of the 
United Charities where her case will be 
looked into as a social problem, and if legal 
action is found necessary the case will be 
returned to the attorney, or the United 
Charities visitor will start the necessary legal 
proceedings under the attorney’s direction. 
This also means that the Legal Aid Bureau 
will not accept any such case from another 

1 Affiliated with the Associated Jewish Charities. 
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agency unless that outside agency can prove 
to the Bureau that the legal action is a social 
necessity and that everything possible has 
been done to bring the case to a solution 
without court action. 

It is too soon to write anything more about 
the relationship of the Bar Association and 
the Legal Aid Bureau than to say that def- 
inite plans are being considered which if 
adopted will give the Bar Association certain 
responsibilities over the work of the Bureau 
and certain obligations to support it. 

An arrangement which it is believed will 
prove satisfactory to both parties to the 
agreement has been made between the 
Northwestern University School of Law and 
the Legal Aid Bureau. The faculty of the 
Law School have made it a part of the re- 
quired curriculum for the senior students to 
spend three half-days (nine hours) a week 
for ten weeks with the Legal Aid Bureau. 
For this the students are given credit for 
three hours a week. The students are divided 
into six equal groups. Five of the groups are 
in the district offices and one in the general 
ofce. In the ten weeks changes are made so 
that each student spends the same amount 
of time in the general office, working directly 
with the attorneys. In the districts the stu- 
dents are under the direction of the district 
superintendents, where they interview clients 
in legal cases, carry on further investigations 
in such cases, get information from court 
records, coroner’s records, county clerk’s 
records, etc., and make the final settlements 
in some of the cases that do not need to be 
taken to court. In the general office the stu- 
dents, under the direction of the attorneys, 
make out various court papers, file them 
with the court clerks, go with the attorneys 
into court, and assist the attorneys by inter- 
viewing witnesses and investigating in other 
ways. 

A professor from the Law School, Mr. 
Elmer M. Liessmann, has been assigned to 
be an advisory attorney to the Legal Aid 
Bureau. His duties are twofold: First, to 
see that the legal standards of the society 
are what they should be; and second, to re- 
ceive reports concerning the work assigned to 
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the students and the way in which they have 
accomplished the tasks given to them. Pro- 
fessor Liessmann marks the students on the 
basis of the reports given to him by the 
workers in the Legal Aid Bureau and an 
examination held at the close of each term 
of ten weeks. That the students themselves 
realize the value of the work is shown by the 
fact that almost without exception they are 
putting in more than the required time. 
Their work has been of considerable value 
to the districts and to the attorneys in the 
general office. 

As the social and legal experience which 
the students are obtaining is of value to 
them, so a certain amount of legal training 
would be an asset to the social worker. Some 
of the district superintendents who have been 
watching the law students’ work carefully 
have spoken again and again of the clear-cut, 
logical, systematic way in which they make 
their reports. Many social workers do not 
make reports, so that the above adjectives 
would not apply while they are students nor 
even when they are in their first year of 
service. 


The main question which is probably aris- 
ing in the minds of those who read this article 
is: Does legal aid work logically belong to a 
Charity Organization Society? Chicago has 
decided that it does. Why? The prime mo- 
tive of a Charity Organization Society is 
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family rehabilitation. Relief is an incident 
thereto. Relief is a means to an end, and is 
not an end in itself. A large majority of the 
cases that come to a legal aid society are set- 
tled without formal court hearing. If con- 
sidered in their entirety, many of these are 
social problems rather than legal problems. 
They have been satisfactorily arbitrated by 
social workers. Why should they not be con- 
sidered family case work problems and 
handled by the expert case worker of the 
Charity Organization Society—provided a 
specialist is at hand to make the diagnosis 
and order the treatment? In legal cases the 
expert is the attorney. There are of course 
many hundred cases that must be handled 
as‘ legal matters. The trained case worker 
under the advice and direction of competent 
attorneys is fully competent to take the re- 
sponsibility of such cases. Family rehabilita- 
tion should include legal aid as well as relief. 
It might be then that some of the critics of 
Charity Organization work would not always 
classify such societies as relief societies. So 
far as standing in the community and rela- 
tionships with bar associations and with law 
schools are concerned, it makes but little dif- 
ference whether the legal aid is organized as 
a part of a Charity Organization Society or 
independently, for such relationships and 
standing depend largely upon the ability of 
the individuals in charge of the work. 


SOME ATTEMPTS AT SECURING RECREATION 


MAY H. HARDING 


HE family worker of today, whose use- 
fulness to her clients is measured by 
her ability to individualize their needs, 
backed up of course by her skill in winning 
from a more or less obstinate community or 
board of directors the means of individual- 
ized treatment, should be as much ashamed 
of failing to get a chance for recreation for 
the adolescent boy as she would be of not 
getting him a job if that were his need. 
Until recently her method of obtaining these 
things has been about the same. Ideas of 
vocational guidance, however, have changed 


the old haphazard placing of a boy in indus- 
try; and a recent experience in trying to find 
a legitimate outlet for the energies of embryo 
gangsters has made some of us wonder 
whether the same sort of testing-out of 
native equipment might be used to advan- 
tage in getting at the recreational adaptabili- 
ties of the genus boy. Perhaps in the course 
of time a technique will be developed for 
determining just what kind of recreation will 
probably suit given cases, and there will be 
no more neglect of their recreational needs, 
nor promiscuous herding into undifferen- 
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tiated boys’ clubs or unsupervised public 
playgrounds. 


ERTAINLY in Fred’s case some tedious 
and disheartening steps might have 
been saved by such a technique. Fred was 
clever, keen-witted and eager to go to work, 
but couldn’t. He had started school late and 
played truant often; and now, nearly six- 
teen, he was the big fellow of his crowd, and 
led them with such swagger and daring that 
the worker was sometimes sick with appre- 
hension, remembering Stanley Hall’s in- 
stance of the boy who, uncurbed at sixteen, 
killed, at twenty, a fellow-member of his 
gang for calling him “no gent.” 

She first tried a boys’ neighborhood club, 
but it was limited in equipment and unim- 
aginative in leadership, and its games and 
activities had little to offer Fred in exchange 
for the excitements of crap-shooting, pool 
for stakes, etc., that he found on the streets. 
A Big Brother was then found; but sophisti- 
cated Fred felt himself much more a man of 
the world than his mentor, and used the con- 
tact mostly to “sharpen that sword which 
even a beggar may carry under his cloak” — 
his budding irony. It was good sport for 
Fred, but not quite the kind the worker had 
in mind; so she soon rescued the Big Brother. 
At last, quite at haphazard (though she ad- 
mits she may subconsciously have been in- 
fluenced by the thought that Fred, being 
long and strong of limb, might find joy and 
prowess in the thing that her own like phys- 
ical make-up made her good at), she inter- 
ested the instructor of a big swimming club 
in Fred’s recreation. Here, it soon developed, 
was something the boy could do exceedingly 
well. The trick diving and other stunts 
which were taught him became a manifesta- 
tion of his daring and leadership, and the 
friendly and admiring club members replaced 
the street gang. He gradually became manly 
instead of a braggart. Now he has a job, and 
his strong sense of family ties is urging him 
on in the project of getting his brothers and 
sisters out of the institutions where they were 
placed at his father’s death. Fred reports 
progress from time to time, and still likes to 
“ show off” at the club. 








HE solution of the needs of Salvatore, a 

more cerebral type than Fred, was more 
difficult. He had come to America when 
nearly sixteen, and after just a few months of 
schooling got a job which used up all his 
physical energies by day. At night he 
was left a prey to the lost feeling of a sensi- 
tive young alien, and to a growing impatience 
with his parents, who in their new surround- 
ings seemed muddled and old-fashioned. 
Fortunately the worker who found Salvatore 
sensed with understanding and sympathy 
the boy’s nostalgia for the Italian country- 
side, where life had been less crowded and 
where the old Padre who taught him to read 
and write had been a real friend. The prob- 
lem here she thought was to justify his 
parents to the boy and the boy to himself. 
What interest would have this double effect? 
It must, she thought, be some understanding 
of the history and fine traditions of his own 
race; something to lift him from the sense of 
being just a “‘wop”’ in a more or less hostile 
atmosphere. So for a time she encouraged 
the priest, who became interested, to read 
and talk with Salvatore about the glories of 
Italian history and its heroes. In this field 
Salvatore is now engaged, while the worker 
feels that she is preparing a good soil on 
which to plant a sturdy Americanism in due 
time. 


ARMINE L. is a boy a good deal like 
Salvatore in temperament, but without 

the vigorous mentality that would respond 
to a like treatment. His chief liability in life 
is his mother. Diagnosed “an inferior adult,” 
Mrs. L. is not an institutional case, and her 
ill-tempered neuroticism clearly puts an in- 
telligent plan to help her family at a dis- 
advantage. Mr. L. is a first-stage tubercular 
patient in a sanatorium. He has a sputum 
reaction that irritatingly veers from positive 
to negative just at the wrong moments. His 
recovery will be complete if he stays long 
enough under proper care; but he is at times 
technically able to work, and has already 
been harassed by his wife into coming home 
to do so, with the result that his cure has 
been delayed many months. It is to prevent 
a recurrence of this, and to give Carmine a 
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chance to escape as much as possible from 
his mother’s nagging and shifting of the 
household responsibilities to his shoulders, 
that we are mainly working. 

Carmine’s melancholy and listless attitude 
was so pronounced that we feared he would 
become unbalanced. A friendly visitor could 
make no headway on account of the mother’s 
attitude. Carmine’s participation in games, 
when he could be induced to play at all, was 
merely perfunctory. It seemed a hopeless 
situation, when at last a chance was found 
for him to go away for two months on a farm. 
With two other boys his own age he picked 
berries and did light chores. The effect was 
magic,—almost too magic perhaps, for the 
listless Carmine came back so full of “ pep” 
that his awakened energies have been urging 

-him to frequent hookies from school. There 
is nothing vicious about him. His stolen time 
is usually spent in exploration of some sort, 
and we feel that his last state is better than 
his first. We are making every effort to have 
the farm periods as frequent as possible. 


HE worker who had Fred, Salvatore and 

Carmine in charge learned of some of the 
difficulties in getting a play-outlet properly 
individualized; but it was not until she met 
Jimmie that she fully realized what a serious 
business recreation may become. This boy’s 
generalship in maneuvering his backward 
Italian family into ambition and recreation— 
incidentally making citizens, big and little, of 
them all—is a tale for Myra Kelly’s pen. 
Of course, the visitor did stand on the side 
lines making motions, but it was the boy’s 
grim determination that finally landed them 
into Americanism. 

When we first knew Jimmie he was an un- 
prepossessing boy of fourteen, rather back- 
ward in school and with a shiftiness of eye 
that made our visitor feel that unless she 
linked him up with the Boy Scouts or the 
Y. M. C. A. immediately he was headed for 
perdition. Jimmie listened with politeness to 
her praise of these organizations, and after 
due thought decided that if they could put 
him in the way of learning something about 
electricity he would join. This was the first 
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time that we learned of the ambition which 
so influenced his family. Our visitor dug out 
a scout troop where some electrical instruc- 
tion was given on Friday nights. Member- 
ship was offered to the boy, but he politely 
and regretfully wrote: “I forgot to tell you 
that Friday is my busy day, because Satur- 
day is the Sabbath for the Jews, and I make 
good business shining their shoes, and usually 
I am busy until 7.30 or 8. When I graduate 
from school, then I will join, because my 
night time will be given to study.” 

By dint of hard work, he did eventually 
graduate from school. A job was found for 
him, which it was supposed he took. In 
about three weeks’ time his mother—a 
totally un-Americanized Italian woman— 
complained that Jimmie was bringing home 
two dollars less than the visitor said he would 
earn. Jimmie was questioned about this, 
and it transpired that he was attending high 
school during the day and working early 
mornings and after school, earning only two 
dollars less than a full-fledged day’s work 
would bring. His course would last two 
years and would fit him for electrical engi- 
neering. Our interest, of course, increased as 
he continued the course. He worked very 
hard, but always found enough time to come 
to our visitor about his younger brother 
Tony’s school record, and to help Tony with 
his lessons when things were going badly. 

At last, his course finished, he went proudly 
to the navy yard for a job. He qualified in 
every way, but alas! he had been born in Italy 
and his father had only taken out first papers. 
There was a way out, but to anyone but 
Jimmie it must have seemed hopeless indeed. 
It meant that Jimmie’s poor old ignorant 
mother, who could not even read and write 
her own language, must learn to write some 
English and answer in English many awful 
questions about something called “The Con- 
stitution of the United States.” 

Nothing daunted, Jimmie set about teach- 
ing her to do this. A book giving all the 
necessary questions and answers was pro- 
cured, and one had visions of Jimmie taking 
the poor old lady literally by the back of the 
neck and buckling her down to that “Kelly 
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Book” to learn both question and answer by 
rote. Besides working hard himself, Jimmie 
corralled all other possible energy for the 
task. He sent frequent bulletins as to prog- 
ress to our office, and we all found ourselves 
working overtime. The young ones at home 
worked by day, Jin.mie worked by night, and 
the priest worked on Sunday, for the mother 
was packed off to a church where she would 
at least hear the sound of English. Jimmie 
welcomed our visiting dietitian, not on dietary 
lines, but because her Italian was nil and her 
English fluent. 

At last the day arrived. James went down 
to the court with his mother, but was ex- 
cluded from the room where the examination 
took place. There was a great crowd, the day 
was hot, the judge was tired, and without 
James the mother was nervous. She made 
one little slip, and as James bitterly told us, 
“The judge queered the whole thing.” 

This meant six months more of study and 
teaching, lest she forget. Again Jimmie went 


at the task, and at the end of six months she 
passed and was made a citizen. Then James 
got his navy yard job. 

The last entry in the case history says: 
‘Mary and her mother still attend the classes 
at the church and enjoy them; the mother 
wants to learn English better, and plans to 
go to night school. The children are availing 
themselves of the library, and reading aloud 
to the mother. James has decided that Mary 
shall go to high school in the fall for at least 
six months. He would like her then to go to 
a training school at a hospital, so as to be- 
come a trained children’s nurse. He has dis- 
continued evening school, but occasionally 
goes to the neighborhood club or the movies 
with the younger boys, over whom he exer- 
cises a close supervision.” Undoubtedly he 
is cogitating plans for them and we are await- 
ing developments. 

The visitor is very humble as to her part 
in all this, but she likes to flatter herself that 
she perhaps started it. 


| 


ON MAKING OUR SOCIETIES DEMOCRATIC 


FRANCIS H. McLEAN 


cratic than real family social work. Its 

very fundamental purpose is to release 
the highest possible impulses of the families 
affected wherever those impulses are inter- 
fered with or handicapped by personal or 
groupal or social elements. 

It is therefore rather strange that, in the 
fam v social work societies themselves, but 
little attention has been given until recently 
(and then only in a few places) to their own 
democratization. It should be added that 
such democratization need only be consid- 
ered as a conscious object to be attained in 
societies which have more than say four or 
five paid workers. 

Our better societies have long gone past 
the stage of considering the general secretary 
and the assistant secretary and heads of de- 
partments as mere employees. They are now 


Teste is nothing more finely demo- 
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recognized as being leaders, whose actions 
are certainly subject to reversal but who are 
nevertheless leaders. There, however, demo- 
cratization has stopped short. The rest of 
the staff, particularly the trained case work- 
ers, have too often been considered merely in 
the light of employees, certainly not in the 
light of a group whose advice should be se- 
cured in advance of any important action on 
the part of the board of directors of the 
society. Of course except in the most serious 
emergencies it must be representation,—not 
a meeting of the whole staff with the board. 
The staff (in larger cities the group of dis- 
trict secretaries) should voluntarily select 
their representatives, who should be present 
at board meetings, though not necessarily sit 
through the whole of every session. In addi- 
tion the board will wish to place experienced 
workers upon special committees of the 
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society, and will’seek to have them represent 
the society in its relationships with other 
community movements and agencies. Mat- 
ters of first rank connected with policy or 
plan should be subjected to discussion and 
tentative formulation by the staff, or the 
really professional end of it, before being 
taken up by the board. This would not 
apply of course to purely business affairs; 
and it is perfectly proper that the group 
called in for consultation should be limited 
to those whose experience, at least, is suf- 
ficiently long and successful to indicate that 
they have something to contribute. 

It may be urged that this representation 
of the whole group of workers is secured 
through the presence of the general secretary 
at board meetings. In a sense he does repre- 
sent his staff; but let us seek an analogy. In 
the new schemes in industrial democracy, is 
it proposed that the shop committees be com- 
mittees of one, the one being the foreman or 
superintendent? 

There is a finer analogy than that in our 
higher institutions of learning. We have the 
academic councils composed of the faculties, 
as well as the boards of governors or regents. 
In the best managed universities there is a 
real partnership in responsibility between 
these two groups. This has not extended as 
yet to the point at which delegations from 
the academic councils are invited to be pres- 
ent at meetings of boards of trustees; but 
that is bousd to come.! Even though this 
last step has not been taken, no one would 
deny the essential partnership. Now the 
trained staff of a family society is not a mere 
group of employees, but resembles a college 
faculty, and to it should sometimes be en- 
trusted the formulation of proposed policy; 
certainly their advice should always be asked 
before the formulation of policy. 

The general secretary isin a peculiarly dif- 
ficult position. He knows both sets of prob- 


1At Bryn Mawr College, Pennsylvania, the faculty 
elects three of its members to sit with the Board of 
Directors without vote. These members of the faculty 
give information, sometimes on instructions from the 
faculty, and receive it. The faculty is not represented 
on the Executive Committee of the Board of Directors 
except through the President of the College, who may be 
a member of the Board. 
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lems, and in a way must serve as mediator 
between the two groups. He really is bound, 
whenever he is with one group, to appear as 
advocate for the other, because with each he 
is seeking to have that other always fully 
and fairly represented. To that degree his 
position is liable to be misinterpreted by both. 
If his burden of being sole representative of 
each group could be lightened by more inti- 
mate general relations between the two, he 
could escape the embarrassment of feeling 
that either group looked upon him as not 
fully identified with its interests. Similar 
situations have arisen in the academic world 
when a member of the faculty has become 
president of his college, and meets with the 
board of trustees, or perhaps has been 
elected a member of that body. The trustees 
may look at him askance as he presents the 
point of view of the faculty, fearing that his 
sympathies are all with his former colleagues; 
whereas the faculty feel that he is no longer 
one of them, and has adopted the point of 
view of the trustees. Whose shoulders are 
strong enough to bear the double burden 
well? 

During the last few years I may say that 
the American Association has known of two 
serious crises in two societies which would 
never have occurred had there been a part- 
nership between directing board and the 
body of the workers. These crises involved 
fundamental misunderstandings between 
board and staff. Such misunderstandings, 
as professional standards are developed, are 
bound to increase. And even though no acute 
crisis may have arisen, it is safe to say that 
there have been scores of able but dissatis- 
fied workers who have left our societies be- 
cause of existing policies, but who would have 
remajned if they had shared with the boards 
the responsibility and the labor of working 
out the policies which the society should pur- 
sue. Neither the staff nor the board has a 
sinecure; each has its own particular difh- 
culties and embarrassments. I have seen 
reciprocal misunderstandings and reciprocal 
criticism arising from the fact that neither 
could fully sense the problems of the other. 
On the other hand, in a recent crisis a rap- 
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prochement of this sort carried a society over 
the most difficult period of its history, with 
a likelihood that half of the staff would have 
resigned if there had not been joint meetings. 

Constructively, there can be no doubt of 
the well-nigh essential value of securing the 
co-operative advice of those on the firing 
line when considering both plans and policies. 
Professionally, it seems to me that staffs will 
in time demand that they shall have direct 


representation upon boards; and boards will 
come to feel, as the necessity for professional 
training of social workers comes to be more 
and more realized, that their own judgments 
are so liable to error as to need checking up 
at the hands of the staff. Only by such close 
co-operative methods will it be possible to 
attain to a régime in which the spiritual 
whole may be found to be greater than the 
sum of all its parts. 





EXPENDITURES AND SALARIES OF CASE WORKERS 


I. ExpENDITURES 


HE American Association for Organ- 
izing Family Social Work has under 
appointment a Committee on Salary 
Schedules,'! which has been at work since 
May, 1918. This Committee made a prelimi- 
nary report at a meeting of the Executive 
Committee on November 8, 1918, as follows: 


PRELIMINARY REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
SALARY SCHEDULES 


As result of careful study of the statistics on Salary 
Schedules obtained from twenty-eight cities of varying 
size, the Committee appointed by the American Asso- 
ciation submits the following as a preliminary report. 
It is the belief of the Committee that these findings 
should be tentative in character, with due regard to the 
fact that the subject is one in which relative and local 
values figure largely. 

1. The Committee believes that at the present 
writing it is impossible to establish a fixed minimum 
salary for new workers. This minimum will have to be 
determined from a consideration of the relative cost of 
living in cities of different size and locality and will 
vary according to these factors. In order to gather 
these data, the Committee is making an intensive study 
of the cost of living of workers, and will then be in a 
position to make definite recommendations as to mini- 
mum salaries. 

A The minimum salary to be paid workers with 
one year’s training in a school of philanthropy should 
be $70 monthly. (We wish to refer especially to the 
fact that “minimum” does not mean “standard.” The 
minimum is in any case less than the normal, and these 
calculations should in no sense be understood to inter- 
fere with or limit the upward trend of salaries for all 
case workers.) 

3. The minimum salary to be paid workers with 
two years’ training in a school of philanthropy should 
be $75 monthly. 

4. The salary of a district secretary should be deter- 
mined by her capacity and to a certain extent by the 
volume of case work handled. If the volume amounts 


1The Committee consists of: James F. Jackson, 
Cleveland, Chairman; Frank J. Bruno, Minneapolis; 
Mrs. John M. Glenn, New York; Miss Sara A. Brown, 
Lansing; Mrs. Edith Shatto King, New York; Miss 
Veronica O. Wilder, New York, Secretary. 
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to 100 cases each month, the salary should be $100 or 
more monthly; under no circumstances should it be 
less than $85 monthly. 

5. The salary to be paid a worker-in-training should 
be called a “scholarship.” Full recognition should be 
given to the fact that training of this sort is of distinct 
money value to the worker, as it adds to her equipment 
as a social worker and hence to her value in the com- 
munity. The question of the amount to be paid in 
scholarships shall be undetermined at present, as this 
must depend to a considerable extent on the quality of 
training given. In this connection the Committee 
recommends that an intensive study be made of the 
standardization of training courses for workers. 

6. The committee believes that the question of 
automatic increases in salary at stated intervals is of the 
greatest importance; that these increases, unless occurr- 
ing at three months’ intervals, should amount to more 
than $5.00 in the monthly salary, the increase which is 
now ordinarily granted by societies. It believes that 
periodic increase, made as the worker becomes more 
valuable, is only the just due of the worker, and will 
tend to engender greater satisfaction with present posi- 
tions, and so to hold efficient workers in the C. O. S. field. 

The practice of those societies which at present do 
not automatically grant periodic increases is to make 
increases depend on a combination of two things: offers 
from outside and the worth of a worker. Under this 
plan the society is at a distinct disadvantage: 

a. Because the worker involved, by the very fact of 
the offer, may have her mind already half turned to- 
ward some other field of activity. 

b. Because other workers, with possibly the same 
ability, become dissatisfied as they learn of increases 
granted their fellows on account of outside offers. 
Therefore, when an offer in turn is made to them, they 
too are inclined to consider it favorably. An affir- 
mative policy would anticipate and preclude this possi- 
ble disaffection of workers. 


The recommendations of this report were 
felt to be tentative, in view of the fact that 
prices were fluctuating so conspicuously at 
the time of writing; and the Committee pro- 
ceeded with the collection of data for the pre- 
paration of a report based on a more thor- 
ough knowledge of the actual facts involved 
in the cost of living. In the meantime, these 
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preliminary recommendations were sent to 
the member societies of the American Asso- 
ciation in order that some attempt towards 
a beginning of standardization of salaries 
might be made. In September, 1919, a second 
report was issued, after careful study of a 
considerable body of concrete information 
which had been assembled, and the following 
recommendations were made: =‘ 


1. A case worker who has had one year at a school 
of social work of recognized standing or its equivalent 
should receive at least $100 a month. 

2. A month’s vacation with pay should be given any 
case worker who has been employed for six months; 
for shorter service, a suitable fraction of this vacation 
should be given. Many organizations find it to their 
advantage to grant an additional week with pay in the 


spring. 

3. Increases in the monthly salary amounting to at 
least $10 should be granted automatically at six months’ 
intervals until a definite maximum is reached. 

4. Ability, length of service and loyalty should each 
have consideration when increases are granted. 

5. Salaries of case workers should not be dispropor- 
tionately small in comparison with those of executives. 

6. Hours should be nine to five, with one hour for 
lunch and a half-day off once a week the year round. 
Extra time off should be arranged for those who on 
occasion find it necessary to do overtime work. 


These reports do not duplicate each other 
in many respects, and it therefore has seemed 
worth while to print both sets of recommen- 
dations in full. It should, however, be 
noted that the second report revises one of 
the items included in the first: the recom- 
mendation of minimum wage per month of a 
person who has had a year of training has 
been increased from $70 to $100. 

Some persons from among the general pub- 
lic, the boards of directors, or even the work- 
ers in the larger and financially stronger soci- 
eties, may feel that these recommendations— 
except, perhaps, as regards salaries—are 
superfluous—that to formulate such obvious 
policies is merely academic, as they are being 
followed anyway. It is for just such that 
this report is published: they should become 
informed of the facts. It is unfortunately 
true that even these recommendations, fun- 
damental though they appear, are not fol- 
lowed in many, many cases. The tables 
show the figures regarding salaries, and how 
far below the recommended minimum they 
fall; and there is similar failure to reach the 
standard of the other recommendations. The 
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month’s vacation is not uniform, and hours 
are not always as generous as they should be; 
automatic increases are by no means general, 
as most persons know of workers who stay 
and stay without increase, automatic or 
otherwise; and letters accompanying the 
budgets contain statements such as: “Have 
a weekly half-holiday but rarely get it.” 

The Committee has continued its labor of 
assembling information to enable it to back 
up its tentative recommendations with clear 
proof that they were not too radical to 
deserve attention, and is preparing a third 
report. This report is not yet completed; 
but some of the findings are herewith pre- 
sented in advance, in order that the dis- 
cussion of the living expenses may not be too 
much out-of-date. 

In order to secure the prerequisite facts, 
the Committee sent out to case workers in 
41 cities, 477 questionnaires regarding their 
incomes and expenditures from January 1 to 
June 30, 1919. Eighty replies from 28 cities 
were full and accurate enough to be com- 
pletely utilized; 42 others could be partly 
utilized. Probably only a few of the case 
workers, comparatively speaking, had kept 
accurate account of their daily expenses; 
and many of these put the questionnaire 
aside unanswered. Still, the 122 replies yield 
a considerable body of significant fact. They 
were turned over by the Committee for study 
and interpretation to Miss Henriette R. 
Walter,' and some results of her analysis and 
tabulation are herewith presented. The 
figures for salary, income, expenditure, etc., 
are generally not given in averages, but in 
riedians—a median figure being one so chosen 
in a series that half the individuals in the 
series are on one side of it, and half on the 
other. 

The case workers from whom replies were 
received were largely visitors; only a very few 
had had additional administrative duties to 

1 Miss Walter has spent some years in the Division 
of Industrial Studies of the Russell Sage Foundatien, 
where she showed discriminating skill in her statistical 
and research work. She took part in the study of 
women as munition makers in Bridgeport, Conn., in 
1916, and compiled the summary of reports issued 


by the British Ministry of Munitions, published in 
May, 1917. 
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TABLE I.—MEDIAN MONTHLY SALARY, EXPENDITURES AND INCOME OF EIGHTY CASE 
WORKERS BY LOCALITY 
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perform. The average length of training in 
practical case work for the whole group was 
approximately three and a half years; or, 
more specifically: 20 per cent of the case 
workers had had less than 1 year of training; 
26 per cent, 1-2 years; 17 per cent, 2—3 years; 
12 per cent, 3-5 years; 20 per cent, 5-10 
years; 5 per cent, 10 years or over. 

The first table analyzes salaries, expen- 
ditures and incomes by locality in two as- 
pects: the general section of the United 
States, and the size of the local community. 
This table indicates that in no section of the 
country does the salary equal the expendi- 
ture, while the income, which always covers 
expenditures, is sufficiently in excess of 
salary to indicate a very frequent presence 
of sources of income other than the salary. 
The salary level is highest in the Middle 
Atlantic States, as are also expenditures. 
The number reporting from New England 
is so limited and the cities represented so 
comparatively small, that the low figure for 
salary and the high one for income must be 
discounted to a certain extent. After New 
England, the Middle West, surprisingly 
enough, has the lowest salary figure, while 
the South has the lowest expenditure and 
the smallest difference between salary and 
expenditure, 

[13] 


From this table we may at least suspect 
that salaries are lowest in New England and 
the Middle West, while living costs are 
lowest in the South and practically on a par 
in New England and the Middle West. The 
Middle Atlantic States have both the high- 
est salaries and the highest living cost. 

On the other hand, there seems to be no 
significant variation in salary or expenditure 
according to the size of the city if the city 
is above 50,000 in population. This is an 
interesting discovery. About two-thirds 
of the societies listed in the Directory of 
Charity Organization Societies have a pop- 
ulation of less than 50,000; but it is not 
likely that more than one-third or one-fourth 
of the total number of case workers employed 
in all the societies listed are in these smaller 
cities. Both workers and employers want 
to know what a reasonable salary is under 
their peculiar local conditions, and frequent 
inquiries regarding the effect of the size of 
the city on living expenses have come to the 
Committee. The evidence of the report is 
to the effect that, for the majority of case 
workers, this item is of no significance in 
determining the proper salary. Salaries 
are almost universally inadequate to meet 
the necessary expenses, and are evidently 
supplemented in some other way; but the 
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need of supplementing, salaries being equal, 
appears to be about the same in large and 
middle-sized cities; and it is still present, 
though to a smaller degree, in small cities. 

One of the considerations in the first re- 
commendation of the first report then is 
found to be partly superseded by the third 
report. That is, while expenses do vary 
according to location—and salaries might 
legitimately vary with them—expenses do 
not appear to vary to any considerable ex- 
tent with the size of the larger cities within 
a given territory. 

There is a tacit assumption in the fore- 
going that the reports of actual expenditures 
represent the necessary expenditures. This 
of course is not always true: persons with 
large independent incomes may go into case 
work at the actual salaries as now paid, and 
spend on the scale which is justitied by their 
incomes, but entirely beyond that which a case 
worker depending on her salary is obliged 
to adopt. This consideration does not to 
any great degree alter the conclusions of the 
report, however. There were, in fact, but 
few persons who received any considerable 
additional income, and nearly one-half re- 
ceived none at all. Moreover, the plan of 
giving medians instead of averages prevents 
the over-emphasis upon a few exceptional 
cases. And it must be borne in mind that 
many cannot and actually do not live on a 
scale which enables them to maintain their 
self-respect, to do their best work in the 
present, or to develop to the fullest extent 
their latent powers for future good work; 
and these instances will amply offset those 
in which obvious and conscious extrava- 
gance of expenditure appears. It is safe, 
then, we believe, to proceed upon the as- 
sumption that, for the maintenance of a 
scale of living which the case workers legiti- 
mately feel to be essential to workers of their 
class, the actual median expenditures as 
stated do represent with considerable fidelity 
the minimum necessary expenses—‘“mini- 
mum” because, as everybody knows, there 
are degrees of necessity. 

The significance of the mode of living in 
relation to expenditures is far greater than 
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that of locality. The woman who lives at 
home pays either a reduced board or none at 
all. Even in the exceptional case where she 
pays as much as or more than she might else- 
where because the family needs her help, 
other items in the budget, such as laundry 
and other incidentals, are reduced or en- 
tirely eliminated. Living at home often 
means reduced doctor’s bills, sharing the 
family books and magazines, and a general 
reduction along the line of all the items in 
the budget. Workers living at home fre- 
quently stated that they could not live on 
their salaries otherwise. 

It is a corroboration of such statements to 
find that the workers living at home have 
decidedly the lowest salary scale and the 
lowest expenditures. Whether these work- 
ers live at home because their salaries are 
low, or accept low salaries because they are 
living at home, is not especially relevant. 
The fact is that they accept salaries which 
are inadequate for their full support, and live 
by being semi-dependent on their families. 
From their point of view social case work is 
not a source of full support, but brings in 
enough in addition to the income they re- 
ceive independently of salary to enable them 
to live, or to live with a larger degree of com- 
fort. Such a practice, when as widespread as 
it appears to be, will engender an attitude 
hardly conducive to the highest professional 
standards or to standardization of salaries 
within the profession. 

Many women cannot thus live at home, or 
do not care to: they wish to be independent, 
and the unmarried workers want some sub- 
stitute for the home joys and responsibilities 
and opportunities which married women find 
in family life. Some of them board, some of 
them set up their own housekeeping estab- 
lishments,—aware of the greater expense of 
this manner of life, and in many cases willing 
to pay the price. There seems to be but little 
difference between the salaries or the expen- 
ditures of those who board and those who 
keep house independently, though the latter 
group exceeds the former slightly for both 
these items. The difference in the median 
expenditures of these two groups on the one 
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TABLE II.—MONTHLY EXPENDITURES, SALARY, INCOME AND SAVINGS OF EIGHTY CASE 
WORKERS BY MODE OF LIVING 
Note.—The Report gives figures for median Expenditures for a period of six months. These figures were divided 
by 6 to get the figures for Expenditures here given. The Report gives figures for median monthly Salaries, Incomes, 


and Savings, which are here quoted. 























NuMBER 
Or 29 wHo Or 24 wHo Or 27 wHo 
BoarpD Keep House | Live at Home oe 
Expenditures for living.................+++. $44.17—46%! | $46.67—48%! | $29.69—38%} 80 
ae ARAN NS it a. 22.92—24% | 20.24—21% | 22.69—20% 80 
NS a ere 2.40— 2% 3.10— 3% 1.98— 3% 66 
SEE NOEL He LR 7.29— 8% 5.56— 6% 6.25— 8% 77 
Education and cultural purposes............. 1.96— 2% 2.50— 3% 1.29— 2% 68 
Church, civic and social contributions........ 1.56— 2% 3.54— 4% 1.16— 2% 75 
NNN oo os wo, Aig RRR race hie Ra ARO 0O— 0% .21— .2% 0O— 0% 23 
| RRO RRR ST Mais shines Se <- k 0— 0% 83— 8% 0— 0% 28 
ee EEE SEE! EET Pe 9.47—10% 10.00—i0% 9.30—12% 80 
Expenditures for all purposes................ 95.83 98.15 79.17 80 
SND FIELD Rn HALE pg. PE 86.43 86.67 78.13 80 
NN ey rere rrr ee nee ye 104.69 116.67 101.25 80 
eS POC ERT Te Tee 0— 0% 8.33— 5%5 0— 0% 44 

















1 The figures of these columns represent percentages of the figures given below in the three groups for Expendi- 
tures for all purposes. As medians are in question, the percentage columns will not necessarily total 100. 

2 When half or more of the individual numbers of a series are identical with the minimum number, the median is 
that minimum; and in such cases the use of the median is likely to be misleading. Fifty-seven of the 80 budgets 
analyzed recorded nothing at all for insurance; hence the median amount for the whole group is 0O—0%. As this 
does not convey much information (though what it does convey is significant), the average amounts are given for 


each of the three groups: $.97, $4.08, $.62. 


3 Only 28 reported taxes; the median for the whole group is therefore O—0%. The averages for the three groups 


are $1.52, $2.15, $.26. 


4 Only 44 reported savings. The averages for the three groups are $12.34, $10.48, $5.83. These look high; but 
they include some high amounts saved by case workers who had incomes in addition to their salaries. There is a 
conspicuous difference between the medians and the averages for this item. 

5 This figure represents the percentage of the figure given above for Income in this group. 


hand, and the living-at-home group on the 
other, is about $20. It is only for this last 
group that the salaries seem to cover the 
expenditures; only about 40 per cent of the 
replies showed that the writers were sup- 
porting themselves from their salaries. 
Since the mode of living seems to be the 
more relevant factor in determining expen- 
ditures, the various items in the eighty bud- 
gets have been tabulated in these three 
groups. The expenditures of these eighty 
case workers have been classified under nine 
main heads: living expenses (which include 
for those boarding, room and board; for the 
others, rent, food, housekeeping expenses, 
household furnishings; and for all groups, 
lunches); clothing (which includes also laun- 
dry, cleaning and dyeing); health, i. e., doc- 
tor’s and dentist’s bills and medicines; re - 
reation (including vacations; but in the 
period covered, January to June, few took 
vacations); education and cultural purposes 
(including the cost of special courses, maga- 
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zine subscriptions, books, etc.); contribu- 
tions to church or social agencies; insurance; 
taxes; and miscellaneous expenditures (in- 
cluding personal gifts and entertainment, 
carfare, telephone, shampoos, etc.). 

Table II given herewith shows a number of 
interesting facts. Salary is less than expendi- 
ture all along the line. Expenses for living 
are least for those who live at home, who thus 
have a greater proportion of their income free 
for other purposes than those who board or 
keep house. Of these two classes, the ones 
who board apparently manage to live more 
cheaply than those who, usually in com- 
bination with a friend or group of friends, 
run their own establishments. The motive 
for undertaking this latter mode of living is 
the desire to secure more comfort than board- 
ing provides at the same or only slightly 
higher cost. For those who keep house on 
the most modest scale this can sometimes be 
done at less expense than is incurred in 
boarding, but for the most part it seems to be 
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the comfort and pleasure rather than the 
cheapness which attracts women to this 
manner of living. The median living expense 
for the entire group is $40 a month or there- 
abouts, which amounts to 45 per cent of the 
total expenditure. Now $40 a month is less 
than the latest minimum wage commission’s 
estimate of cost of room and board for de- 
partment store girls in the District of Colum- 
bia. Half of these eighty case workers then 
were spending less on their total living ex- 
pense than the minimum cost of room and 
board for Washington store clerks. 

The median monthly expense for clothing 
for the entire group is $22.35, which shows 
a considerable excess over the Consumers’ 
League’s estimated minimum of $12 a month 
for clothing for factory workers. Apparently 
case workers demand a higher standard in 
clothing than their sisters in store and fac- 
tory, while they are willing to skimp their 
living expense in the same way that these 
other workers do. 

There were fourteen workers who spent no 
money for health purposes, Lut this does not 
mean that no money was spent on them for 
this end. A number of those living at home 
said that their families took care of all or part 
of their doctor’s and dentist’s bills; and this 
doubtless accounts for the lower median for 
this group than for the other two, rather 
than any greater degree of health resulting 
from home care. A few of those away from 
home stated that they sent home any large 
doctor’s bills. !t is also possible that case 
workers do not pay the regular price for 
medical care, doctors sometimes giving them 
their services gratis, or not charging full 
price. Only three workers spent no money 
for recreation, but many of them said that 
they had to depend in a large degree on the 
kindness of their friends for their recreation. 
Twelve spent nothing for educational pur- 
poses, and many stated that they depended 
altogether on public libraries for books and 
magazines and attended free lectures. De- 
pendence on the home library and magazines 
is probably shown in the small expenditure 
of the living-at-home group, but at best this 
does not seem to be a large item in the budget 
of the case worker. Contributions to church 
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and social agencies seem to play a larger part 
in the case worker’s budget than does self- 
improvement. The median for the entire 
group is $2.65 for this purpose as compared 
with $1.77 for education. 

In total expenditure, in living expense, in 
care of health, in educational expenditures, in 
insurance, taxes and miscellaneous expenses, 
those who lived at home got along with the 
least outlay—and effected the least savings, 
As this is also the group which has the lowest 
salary scale, this showing is not surprising. 
One might expect that the money saved 
through the cheap living, however, would 
enable these workers to spend more freely 
on the other items of the budget than could 
the other two groups, but only in the case of 
recreation and church and social work con- 
tributions does this group exceed either one 
of the other two. We find the housekeeping 
group spending most on living and least on 
clothing, most on care of health, education, 
insurance and taxes, and least on recreation; 
and they also save most. The boarding 


group spends most of the three on clothing 
and recreation,—perhaps because, having 
no responsibility in managing the absorbing 


duties of housekeeping either in their own sep- 
arate establishments or in the homes of their 
families, they have more time and energy for 
recreation, and good clothes are found to be 
a necessary prerequisite to satisfactory recre- 
ation. In the entire group there were twenty- 
eight paying taxes—chiefly women who own 
property of some kind; while many who were 
apparently eligible for income tax failed to 
make any entry under taxes. Twenty-four 
carried insurance of some kind, but one of 
these did not pay her premium till the latter 
half of the year and hence only twenty-three 
expenditures were recorded for this purpose. 
Eight made repayment on loans during the 
six months covered, in addition to the items 
listed in the Table. The median total ex- 
penditure for the entire group is about $92 a 
month. The median monthly income for the 
six months is about $101; but the median 
salary falls below the expenditures. 

[The second part of the Report deals with salaries, 


analyzing the effect upon them of education, experi- 
ence, etc. Adigest of it will appear in the April number.] 
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THE BURNING OF McCOY HALL, BALTIMORE 


ber 26th, 1919, McCoy Hall, Balti- 

more, Md., was destroyed by fire. 
In McCoy Hall were housed the Alliance of 
Charitable and Social Agencies and the 
School of Hygiene. The fire started about 
11 o’clock and quickly gutted the entire 
building, burning the contents completely, 
and leaving only the brick walls. The loss 
could not be counted in dollars and cents 
because the things destroyed had another 
value. The societies which formed the Alli- 
ance of the Charitable and Social Agencies 
lost almost all their records, and the Con- 
fidential Exchange of 220,000 cards was also 
destroyed. The society which lost most was 
the Children’s Aid Society, as they have no 
district offices and the records of where their 
children were placed are unduplicated. 

The Family Welfare Association, formerly 
Federated Charities, was the next heaviest 
loser, as all closed records were kept in the 
central office. Fortunately, however, the ten 
district offices had not sent up the closed 
records for the year 1919, so that about four- 
teen months’ current work was entirely 
saved, and one district office had records for 
three years. 

The first thing which was done in the 
morning after the fire was to establish the 
separate societies in temporary locations. 
Then a meeting of interested business men 
was called by the Mayor at the City Hall. 
About fifty were present, and real sympa- 
thy and warm friendliness were shown. It 
had been stated beforehand that no money 
would be asked for at this meeting, but quite 
spontaneously people volunteered to renew 
their contributions. The financial situation 
has been badly handicapped by the loss of 
the carefully prepared list of 25,000 names 
which were to be used in the approaching 
campaign. 

Between $30,000 and $40,000 was pledged 
at this meeting. The money might have been 
used to secure a permanent Charities Build- 
ing, but this opportunity was not presented. 


O: the night of Wednesday, Novem- 
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The rebuilding of the Confidential Ex- 
change is being undertaken by the Family 
Welfare Association, and much of the work of 
copying Confidential Exchange cards to cor- 
respond to records belonging to associations 
whose records were not destroyed is being 
done by volunteers. It was recognized that 
here was an opportunity to have a better 
Exchange than the one that existed before, 
meager as it must be compared’ to what 
was lost. Samples of forms were collected 
from different societies and opinions asked 
as to the best system of filing. It was 
finally decided to use the Russell system, 
which New York has found so satisfactory. 
Extra stenographers have been employed by 
the district offices of the Family Welfare 
Association in order to give the workers a 
chance to dictate from memory a summary 
of cases where the record has been destroyed, 
but where memory still exists of work done. 
This is specially true of Alliance cases which 
have been carried for a number of years. 

It is difficult to tell how much of an em- 
barrassment the loss of the records will turn 
out to be. Some very old records are just as 
well destroyed, because case work has so 
much improved in recent years as to make 
the old record practically valueless except as 
a mere matter of information that the family 
was known to a charitable agency at a given 
date. The loss of other more recent records 
will mean that work will have to be done over. 

The next step was taken by the Alliance 
Board of Presidents in finding a building 
which would house the societies. This was 
a difficult proposition, as there was prac- 
tically no vacant business building, and most 
private residences would not allow floor space 
enough. It was finally decided to lease for 
three years the Fountain Hotel, Pratt and 
Calvert Streets. This is an old building in a 
noisy and rather inconvenient location; but 
it was thought to be the best available for the 
moment. ‘There is a strong sentiment for a 
good Charities Building and Baltimore will 
surely have it within the near future. 
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New York, 
EDITORIAL 
HE FAMILY, like most organic 


things, has a history, beginning long 

before its first appearance in tan- 
gible form. Ever since the family social 
work movement became clearly enough de- 
fined to have a national association some 
sort of forum has been inevitable, though 
it has been a matter of uncertainty just 
when and in what form it would be published. 
Such a movement will not forever remain 
dissociated and inarticulate. 

Some attempts had already been made by 
members of the group to develop a medium 
of self-expression. One of the earliest of 
such efforts to bring about comparison of 
methods, improvement of standards and 
other mutual benefit occurred in 1905, when 
twenty of the leading organizations formed 
what was known as the Exchange Branch. 
This consisted in an exchange of correspond- 
ence, record forms, publicity material, etc., 
and informal letter conferences on various 
phases of the work; and it is still in oper- 
ation among a considerable number of the 
larger societies, of which the'group of twenty 
formed the nucleus in 1905. 
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At about this time the Survey (then 
called “Charities and the Commons”), 
always animated by an interest in social 
problems, started a field department having 
as its object the expansion and develop- 
ment of this idea. But the technique of 
family work was then so primitive, and the 
public had so little interest in it, that it re- 
ceived comparatively scant treatment. Of 
recent years, the Workshop page in the Sur- 
vey has carried a family work department; 
but the Survey has now such a wide field of 
interests, and the really professional and 
technical aspect of family social work has 
developed so far that it is impossible for 
the movement’s aspirations and attainments 
to be adequately represented in a subdivision 
of a department in such a publication. The 
Family has no plans of competition or rivalry 
with the Survey, whose lively interest in 
social problems is a fundamental prerequisite 
to any interest in family social work; but 
wishes to provide a medium for more techni- 
cal discussion, for more expansive and exclu- 
sive treatment of the family social worker's 


problems, for more intensive cultivation of af 


much narrower field, than is possible under 
the auspices of such a broad and many-sided 
publication as the Survey has come to be. 
Another symptom of the need was the 
editing by the Charity Organization Depart- 
ment of the Russell Sage Foundation, under 
the direction of Miss Mary E. Richmond and 
Mr. Fred S. Hall, of the Charity Organiza- 
tion Bulletin. The Bulletin contained, be- 
sides other articles, a number of actual case 
histories, and was intended to supply illus- 
trative material to those who wished to teach 
the theory and practice of case work; and as 
the histories, in spite of suppression of all 
names and elimination of most of the obvi- 
ously identifying details, were still histories 
of private individuals, they could not be 
published; they were printed and distributed 
to a very carefully selected list of persons, 
whose use of them was definitely circum- 
scribed. These Bulletins were of inestimable 
value to the case workers and others interested 
in family work; but they could not, with 
their limited circulation, become the living 
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organ of a growing movement, nor the demo- 
cratic expression of the technique and phil- 
osophy of that movement, evolved from 
within the ranks. 

The obvious need of a forum was finally 
recognized in a report of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the American Association for 
Organizing Family Social Work, read at the 
annual meeting of the Association held last 
May in Atlantic City. This committee, 
realizing that the unusual conditions of the 
industrial world and the stimulating labors 
of the Home Service Department of the 
American Red Cross had created a field ripe 
for rich harvest, advocated the enlargement 
of the staff and work of the American Asso- 
ciation through the addition of field workers 
and the creation of an executive department; 
and suggested the publication of a periodical 
as one of the duties of the new department. 
The suggestion was approved; during the 
summer and fall the staff was more than 
doubled, and plans for publication were got- 
ten under way. Circular letters were sent to 
a large number of societies asking for con- 
structive suggestions; and the united wisdom 
of the replies was utilized in formulating an 
idea of the possible sphere of usefulness of 
the new periodical. 


HUS we were quickened into life, and - 


now we are born; and we have been 
christened “‘ The Family.” And atonce there 
arises the question: What manner of being 
are we going to be? What is to be our 
platform, our policy, our philosophy of life? 
In social work, as in politics, there are ten- 
dencies and parties: conservatives line up 
against progressives, the ranks maintain 
tradition against the too radical assaults of 
the originals and bohemians. Are we going 
boldly out to meet the issues of the day, or 
are we going to sit coyly in the background, 
waiting to be wooed and won by each new 
idea,—afraid of making a mistake, conserva- 
tively dallying, never declaring our mind till 
the need of our assent is gone? Well, in reply 
to that question, we might state here and now 
just what we mean to be and to do—more 
specifically, that is, than by saying that we 
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intend to further the best that there is in the 
family social work movement. But, like 
every young living organism, we are impres- 
sionable, and shall be greatly influenced by 
environment; and you are the environment. 
Here we are now in your midst, and our char- 
acter will be derived from you. We do not 
feel that we can say in advance what manner 
of being we shall be. 

For The Family will be democratic: no 
particular school, no “‘interests,”’ will mould 
it. It will be edited, of course; but that does 
not mean that the editorial staff will prune 
down every contributed article until the sen- 
timents expressed are such as the periodical 
officially stands back of—for such editing 
would destroy the essence of free discussion. 
We naturally shall have to exercise discretion 
in the selection of subjects and articles, but 
we definitely renounce all responsibility for 
the views expressed by our contributors. 
Indeed, this course is imposed upon us as a 
practical necessity; for the managing editor, 
be it confessed from the start, is a new recruit 
in the field of family social work, and the 
editorial influence can appropriately be di- 
rected only towards eliciting the best out of 
the movement, rather than towards making 
the movement conform to a preconceived 
policy or plan, or imposing anything upon it 
from the outside. The readers and contribu- 
tors must work out their problems among 
themselves, using The Family as a medium. 

Our plans for immediate usefulness were 
outlined, to be sure, for the merely utilitarian 
purpose of definition, in the prospectus which 
probably accompanies this copy of The 
Family, and they can be read there; and the 
articles printed herewith exemplify the kind 
of work we shall start out with. But we can- 
not prophesy; we cannot agree not to change 
our plans. Nay, we trust that we shall 
change: a static philosophy, a static tech- 
nique, is dead. But the challenge is fairly up 
to the workers and readers to provoke and to 
guide this change, and make of it an evolu- 
tion and progress rather than a weakly vacil- 
lation or actual retrogression. 

One who contemplates the early gropings, 
the slow battling into recognition, and the 
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splendid marshaling of spiritual forces ac- 
complished in the last decade, cannot escape 
a thrill at the possible triumphs of the future. 
The Family wishes to be in the ranks, an 
agent in the winning of those triumphs; but 
as to the concrete policy—well, you, the 
workers and readers— and the exigencies of 
the changing battle, must determine the con- 
crete policy. To bind ourselves to a concrete 
policy or method we are much too young and 
inexperienced. 


HE infant periodical is now here: you 

have willed its arrival, and in its early 
stages it will feel no shame at crying aloud 
and lustily for your support. A commercial 
enterprise can afford a great initial expense, 
secure in the faith that soon the venture will 
begin to pay. A social enterprise has not this 
comforting hope: it is doubtful whether such 
a periodical as we contemplate can become 
self-supporting for a long time to come. We 
give it the semblance of independence by 
charging a subscription price; but at present 
that price would just enable us to pay the 
printer’s bill if we had 2,000 paid subscribers, 
gave away no sample copies, did no adver- 
tising, paid nothing for articles or illustra- 
tions, had no incidental expenses, and paid 
no salaries to the editorial staff. 

It is really rather appalling; but it amply 
justihes a call for co-operation and help. For 
though The Family is backed by the Ameri- 
can Association, we should like to move over 
from the liability to the asset column at the 
earliest possible date. Wherefore, if the pros- 
pectus herewith enclosed, and the actual 
periodical as you see it, carry any conviction 
that The Family is going to be a good thing, 
give us a boost by following one or more of 
the suggestions listed below: 

1. Subscribe. 

2. Send us lists of persons who might be interested 
to receive our prospectus with its invitation to sub- 
scribe. _ 

3. Give us the names of persons to whom it would 
be especially appropriate to send a sample copy. We 
cannot afford to send sample copies broadcast, as we 
should like to do. 

4. Notify us of libraries, social agencies, bureaus, 
and other institutions which might be interested to 
subscribe, or which would display a sample copy if it 


were sent to them. 
5. Pass your copy on when you are through with it. 
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So much for ways and means of getting 
our periodical before its public. But we 
want suggestions from you—such as will 
make the periodical more worth its public’s 
while. The Family is not to be a one-man 
affair, nor a minority affair: we want the 
wisdom of the whole group. Wherefore— 

6. Remind us of subjects of timely articles, and tell 
us the names of persons whom we can ask to prepare 
= articles. 

. Send us news items and personals, and infor- 
we h. of books, pamphlets, cartoons, and publicity 
schemes that are effective. 

8. Favor us with some correspondence. You"may 
discuss the articles you find printed (whether or not 
you agree with them is no matter), or make observa- 
tions on laws, court decisions, tendencies in the family 
social work movement, conferences, capital, labor, or 
bolshevism; only, you must have something you sin- 
cerely think worth saying. 

9. Criticise the physical or literary make-up of the 
periodical as you find it. Constructive criticism is 
most welcome; but if there is something that you 
distinctly do not like, let us know, whether or not you 
can tell us the best method of improvement. 

10. Write articles yourself for publication in our 
columns. 


These are ten obvious ways in which you 
can be of service; but, like the decalogue, 
they could easily be multiplied. A loyal 
friend does not need to be wearied with vain 
repetitions of ways in which he may be help- 
ful: he will himself see many such ways, and 
will act upon them. 


OR INSTANCE, though we shrink from 
emphasizing finances in our first issue, 
the money question is serious. [The advertised 
price covers just the physical copy, and that 
only when 2,000 are printed at once, and all 
sold. All the incidentals, all the service, are 
just thrown in. For those then who value the 
service, and when they subscribe wish to 
offer assistance to the venture in a way which 
may be easy to them and will be grateful to 
us, we suggest the following classes of sub- 
scriber, among which they can choose: 
$1.50 for a year’s 
service 
3.00 for a year’s 
service 
5.00 for a year’s 
service 


10.00 for a year’s 
service 


1. A Standard subscriber pays 
2. A Full subscriber pays 
3. A Contributing subscriber pays 


4. A Patron subscriber pays 


These names are not chosen at random. 
We wish The Family to be within the range 
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of every case worker, and therefore put a low 
price as the standard. But, after all, the real 
cost of production in the early stages will be 
about twice that price; wherefore we count 
that one paying $3.00 has paid his full share 
of the actual cost; and he is enrolled as a full 


subscriber. And, finally, the contributing 


and patron subscribers are those who, in 
their respective degrees, make a definite 
addition to our available funds, regardless of 
the standard price of the goods or service 
received. There are many, we feel sure, who 
will be glad to know of this method of expres- 
sing their interest and loyalty. 





HEARD IN THE FIELD 


AMONG THE SOCIETIES 
New Bedford, Mass.—A Central Coun- 


cil of Social Agencies has been organized in 
New Bedford as a result of a visit paid 
by Francis H. McLean, Field Director of 
the American Association. 

Montreal, Canada.—The Charity Or- 
ganization Society has started a monthly 
publication known as “The Social Worker.” 

El Paso, Texas.— The Tuberculosis 
Committee of the Associated Charities has 
prepared a health exhibit especially for the 
Mexicans in El Paso, most of whom cannot 
read English. As a rule, the border states 
are greatly prejudiced against their neigh- 
bors as an ignorant, untaught people, and 
impervious to their needs; and for that 
reason this health exhibit of the Associated 
Charities marks a decided step in progress. 

In response to our inquiry, Mr. J. B. Gwin, 
General Secretary at El Paso, writes as 
follews: 


The newspapers are carrying health hints to the 
English-speaking people. All the modern information 
in regard to proper living and health reaches the 
English-speaking population in many forms, but 
the Mexicans who are living among us do not come in 
touch with any of this and many of them are living 
just as they did in Mexico. Health work among them 
is the first and most fundamental step in Americaniza- 
tion, 


The Texas Public Health Association and 
the New Mexico Public Health Association 
are planning to secure the exhibit after El 
Paso is through with it. 


THE A. A. O. F. S. W. 


Tue American Association for Organizing 
Family Social Work has followed the rec- 
ommendations for enlarging the scope of its 
work, passed at the annual meeting held 
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at Atlantic City last May, and now announces 
the following changes in its staff: 

Francis H. McLean, formerly General 
Secretary, will delegate to the new executive 
department some of the duties which he has 
hitherto been performing single-handed, and 
as Field Director will devote his energies 
almost exclusively to the field work of the 
Association. 

Helen P. Kempton, formerly Associate 
Secretary, has been made Associate Director 
in the executive staff. 

The following additions to the staff have 
been made: 

Thomas K. Brown, Jr., Ph.D., as Execu- 
tive Director, to have charge of financial, 
publicity and editorial work, and to direct 
the general administration of the home 
ofice. Dr. Brown comes from the aca- 
demic field, having been a member of the 
faculty of Haverford College for several 
years. He has been actively interested 
in the development of the Main Line 
Community Kitchen in one of the suburbs 
of Philadelphia. 

Gertrude Vaile, Associate Field Director 
in the West. It will be recalled that 
through the efforts of Miss Vaile the public 
poor department of Denver, Colo., was 
socialized and converted into a modern 
progressive organization. At the outbreak 
of the war Miss Vaile organized the civilian 
relief work of the Mountain Division of 
the American Red Cross, and served for 
some time as director of civilian relief 
in that division. She later became educa- 
tional director under the Red Cross in the 
same section. 

Margaret E. Rich, Associate Field Director 
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for the New England States, New York, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania. Miss Rich 
received her training in Boston, where she 
served for six years as district secretary of 
the Boston Associated Charities. She later 
went to Newtonville, Mass., as general 
Secretary of the Newton Welfare Bureau, 
and remained there for three years, leaving 
in July, 1918. At that time Miss Rich was 
accepted for foreign service by the Red 
Cross and remained overseas for a year, 
doing relief work in the devastated regions 
of France. 

Ruth Hill, Associate Field Director for 
Wisconsin, Michigan, Ohio, Indiana and 
Illinois. Miss Hill received her training 
with the United Charities of Chicago. She 
served as superintendent of the United 
Charities in Beloit, Wisconsin, and later 
organized the South Minneapolis district 
of the Associated Charities of Minneapolis. 
During the Minnesota forest fires, Miss 
Hill served as Executive Secretary of the 
St. Louis County Replacement Committee 
under the Red Cross, having in charge the 
rehabilitation of refugee families. 


Amonc the family work societies recently 
admitted to membership in the American 
Association are the following: 

Chester Pa.—Associated Charities. 

Denver, Colo.—Social Service Bureau. 

El Dorado, Kansas—El Dorado Welfare 
Association. 

New Haven, Conn.—Organized Charities 
Association. 

Staten Island, N. Y.—Staten Island 


Social Service. 


Miss Ricu, field representative for Penn- 
sylvania, was responsible for plans for an 
inter-city conference in Philadelphia on Fri- 
day, January 23d. Secretaries and directors 
from the societies doing social work with 
families in Chester, Coatesville, Easton, 
Harrisburg, Lancaster, Lansdowne, Leba- 
non, Philadelphia, Pottstown, Reading, 
Wayne, Wilmington, and York were invited 
to meet at the City Club for luncheon at 
12 noon. The plans for the afternoon in- 
cluded an informal discussion and _ inter- 
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change of experiences on some of the prob- 
lems relating to family social work, with par- 
ticular attention to the question of organiz- 
ing a case conference and the always vital 
matter of enlisting volunteer service. 


DurinG the months of October, November 
and December the staff of the American 
Association reported field work in fifty-one 
cities. The visits were as follows: 


Mr. McLean: 


Denver, Colo. 
Greenwich, Conn. 
Chicago, Il. 

New Orleans, La. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Newark, N. J. 


Miss Vaile: 


Boulder, Colo. 
Denver, Colo. 
Burlington, lowa 
Davenport, Iowa 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Iowa City, Iowa 
Muscatine, Iowa 


Auburn, N. Y. 
Akron, Ohio 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Scranton, Pa. 
Providence, R. I. 


Oskaloosa, Iowa 
Ottumwa, Iowa 
Lansing, Mich. 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 


Miss Mills: 
Cairo, Ill. Peoria, Ill. 
Chicago, III. New Brunswick, N. J. 
Galesburg, III. Red Bank, N. J. 
Joliet, Ill. Cincinnati, Ohio 
Lincoln, Ill. Hamilton, Ohio 
Pekin, III. Easton, Pa. 

Miss Rich: 


Lebanon, Pa. 
Newcastle, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pottstown, Pa. 
Scranton, Pa. 
Titusville, Pa. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


New Brunswick, N. J. 
Red Bank, N. J. 
Allentown, Pa. 
Butler, Pa. 

Chester, Pa. 
Coatesville, Pa. 
Easton, Pa. 

Indiana, Pa. 


Miss Kempton: 


Brockton, Mass. 
Somerville, Mass. 


Waltham, Mass. 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


EVERYBODY’S DOING IT 


“ As when we dwell upon a word we know, 

Repeating, till the word we know so well 

Becomes a wonder, and we know not why... .”— 

Lancelot and Elaine 

Tis passing strange that the greatest of the 
Pauline trio—Faith, Hope, Charity—should 
have come to be regarded as a liability rather 
than an asset by the societies particularly 
concerned with it. Of course, not the real 
New Testament spirit of charity that suf- 
fereth long and is kind—the mere word is 
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meant. The value of that word is up for dis- 
cussion in many places; and, perhaps under 
the stimulus afforded by the elimination of 
“Charity” from the name of the American 
Association, several societies have recently 
changed their name, often in spite of the 
complications arising from the fact that the 
society is incorporated. 

Following is a list of old names changed to 
new which have come to our attention: 


Baltimore, Md.: Federated Charities— 
Family Welfare Association. 
Hamilton, Ohio: Federated Charities— 
Bureau of Social Work. 
Kenosha, Wis.: Associated Charities— 
Kenosha Service League. 

Lancaster, Pa.: Charity Society—Com- 
munity Service Association. 

Madison, Wis.: Associated Charities— 
Public Welfare Association. 

Muncie, Ind.: Associated Charities—So- 
cial Service Bureau. 

New Bedford, Mass.: Charity Organiza- 
tion Society—Family Welfare Society. 
Seattle, Wash.: Associated Charities—So- 

cial Welfare League. 
Toledo, Ohio: Federation of Charities— 


Social Service Federation. 


These are all the recent actual changes 
that have come to the attention of the News 
Editor; but others are imminent. There is 
indeed a concerted movement on foot among 
the societies to bring about some sort of 
uniformity of name—a uniformity which will 
be likely to exclude the word “Charity,” 
though the changed names listed above show 
no other kind of uniformity. Mr. Frank J. 
Bruno, General Secretary at Minneapolis, 
under instructions from his board of direc- 
tors, recently sent a letter to the executives 
of twenty-nine of the larger societies, from 
which the following is an extract. It will be 
interesting to hear the results of these sug- 
gestive inquiries: 

(1) Do you feel it desirable to change the name of 

your organization? 
(a) Is your reason negative to get rid of the 
word “charity”? 
(b) Or is it positive to include a term more 


clearly descriptive of our task, such as 
“family”? 
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(2) Has your Board taken any action on change of 
name? 
(3) Has any name been suggested which appeals to 
you as meeting both =~ a and positive 

requirements listed under (1)? 
Do you feel that if the two type names are 
changed, Charity Organization Society and 
Associated Charities, there should be substantial 
uniformity on the name selected in order that 
there might not be confusion in public opinion 
between cities? 
Our Board has considered three possibilities and 
among then we do not wish to make our choice 
until there is substantial agreement among the 
societies on one of them. The feeling on the 
part of our Board is rather strongly inclined to 
the last of the three: 

(a) Association for Family Social Work. 

(b) Society for Family Service. 

(c) Family Welfare Association. 


(4) 


(5) 


Philadelphia is said to be leaning toward 
some such brief name as “The Family So- 
ciety.”” Nomenclature is important: in the 
old days wizards exorcised devils by simply 
calling them by their true names. But we 
cannot expect to find a name ready made to 
fit a new thing—for the philosophy of family 
social work is new,—newer, at least, than 
the vocabulary of medieval almsgiving, 
worked out under theological auspices: we 
must take some name, the best we can find, 
and make it mean what we want it to mean 
by associating it with an institution that 
does what we want it to do. Such a name 
as “‘ The Family Society” is not fully descrip- 
tive, of course: the family is a many-sided 
institution, and a society with such a name 
might be a company for selling furniture on 
the instalment plan, or an old-fashioned relief 
agency, or an association of sentimentalists 
theorizing about the joys and sacredness of 
home life, or even a clique of real estate 
agents combining, as in Philadelphia, to 
make every tenant own his house or vacate. 
As a matter of fact, the name is not yet 
preempted: nobody outside the inner circle 
would know just what it did mean. But if 
such a name should be assumed by a society 
doing good family social work, and letting its 
light so shine before men that they could 
see its good work, it would not be long before 
the name would have one definite. signifi- 
cance, which the world would know and 
recognize. 

Charity organizations are not alone in 
suffering under the burden of unsuitable 
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associations and traditions connectea with 
theirnames. The following is clipped from a 
Boston paper: 





ices Potatoes Given New Name | 
| by Advertising | 


|| A Campaign Which Dubs Them “Sugarspuds” | 
Seeks to Overcome Disadvantages | 
Brought on by Traditions | 

















The American Association, also, labors 
under an unwieldy name; and we were 
amused at the efforts of one employment 
agency which sent us a stenographer bearing 
a card addressed to “The American Asso- 
ciation for Organizing Families.”” When our 
societies have made the juxtaposition of the 
words organize and family not only familiar 
but respected and respectable, will some 
matrimonial agency be tempted to adopt 
the name just ascribed to us, in the hope of 
being able to parade unsuspected in sheep’s 
clothing? Perhaps such an agency will pub- 
lish an advertising booklet under the title 
which we recently observed on the annual 
report of one of our member societies: 
“Organized Love.” A fine title, that; but 
even the Scriptures may be misapplied. 


PERSONALS 


Atlanta, Ga.—Robert C. Dexter has re- 
cently been appointed General Secretary of 
the Associated Charities. 

Bridgeport, Conn.—George L. Warren 
has resigned as General Secretary of the 
Charity Organization Society and is now in 
charge of the Department of Personnel of 
The Warner Brothers Company in Bridge- 
port. Thomas A. Mason has succeeded Mr. 
Warren as head of the Charity Organization 
Society. 

Cambridge, Mass.—Mrs. Annie L. Ches- 
ley has been appointed General Secretary of 
the Associated Charities. 

Camden, N. J.—Miss G. L. Button has 
been appointed General Secretary to succeed 
Mr. Zed H. Copp. 

Columbus, Ohio.—Stockton Raymond 
has resigned as General Secretary of the As- 
sociated Charities to accept a similar posi- 
tion in the Boston society. He is succeeded 
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by Floyd Van Keuren, who is just back from 
France after two years of service with the 
Civilian Relief Department of the American 
Red Cross. 

Montclair, N. J.—Miss Margaret E. 
Todd has been appointed General Secretary 
of the Altruist Society. 

Portsmouth, N. H.— Mrs. Carrie A. Hull 
has resigned her position as General Sec- 
retary of the Organized Charities, to as- 
sume a similar position with the Welfare 
Bureau of Newton, Mass. Miss Amy 
Sheldon has been appointed to succeed 
her at Portsmouth. 

Springfield, Mass.—Miss Clara Mc- 
Comb, formerly of Monmouth County, N. J., 
has been appointed General Secretary of 
the Union Relief Association. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THERE is no correspondence for this number: 
one does not correspond with unborn babes. 
We could print a few letters addressed to our 
sponsors, and expressing congratulations on 
the approaching event; but they do not con- 
tribute to the purpose for which this depart- 
ment is to be maintained. 

Our design in heading a column in this 
issue with the caption “‘Correspondence”’ is 
to suggest that there will hereafter be a place 
regularly open to those who have any appro- 
priate communications to make to us or to 
our public. We believe that such a depart- 
ment will contribute largely to the feeling 
that The Family is really your paper. If you 
strongly disagree with or emphatically ap- 
prove of sentiments you see expressed in The 
Family, this is the place to say so. If you 
have a question which you would like to put 
to our readers, whether for the purpose of 
eliciting definite answer or of provoking dis- 
cussion, send it in. If you have an idea, not 
quite large or important enough to dress up 
into an article, make a “Communication” of 
it, and contribute it to this column. There 
ought to be plenty to say when once the ice 
is broken, and you, O gentle reader, realize 
that you have here an open forum, and an 
audience that will give careful consideration 
to thoughtful words. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


HE Functional Relations of Fif- 

teen Case Working Agencies and 

The Report of the Philadelphia 
Intake Committee: Helen C. Wallerstein. 
Seybert Institution, Philadelphia, 1919. ix 
+176 pp. 

The functional relations of fifteen case 
working agencies, and a report on the work of 
the Philadelphia Intake Committee, form the 
subject of a study undertaken by Miss Helen 
C. Wallerstein, formerly Director of the 
Bureau for Social Research of the Seybert 
Institution in Philadelphia, and now with 
the Charity Organization Department of the 
Russell Sage Foundation. 

The Bureau was asked to conduct this 
study with the idea of bringing about a re- 
definition of the field of work of the various 
social agencies in Philadelphia. The subject 
is far-reaching in importance and has direct 
reference to the practical well-being and in- 
terests of families under care. 


RELATIONS OF AGENCIES 


It has always seemed unfair and needless 
that families should suffer from defects in 
the machinery of social case work, yet this 
happens again and again in instances where, 
for one reason or another, an agency re- 
fers or transfers' a case to another agency 
without a clear idea of how the best interests 
and particular need of the family may there- 
by be served, and mindful only of some super- 
ficial or technical reason for such changing 
over. 

Miss Walierstein’s report includes analysis 
of 421 cases known to two or more of the 
fifteen case working agencies in Philadelphia. 
The cases studied are divided into groups 
according to the agency to which each case 
had been referred or transferred, and these 
subdivided with reference to the agency re- 
ferring or transferring in each instance. 
These last groups are discussed separately, 
according to the following outline: 


1 Refer, ‘to turn a case over to a second agency, the 
first continuing its interest; transfer, to turn a case 
over to a second agency, the first agency dropping out. 


1. Kind of problem involved. 

2. Amount of investigation of case by the 

first agency before refer or transfer. 

3. Relation of the second agency to the 

case after the refer or transfer. 

4. Gain or loss to the family from the refer 

or transfer. 

The findings of the study include certain 
significant facts: 

Few of the 421 cases considered presented 
clearly defined, specialized problems; for the 
most part, the cases referred or transferred 
from one agency to another were of a com- 
plicated nature, more than one problem be- 
ing present; and it was, therefore, the more 
important to determine by other than hap- 
hazard means the agency to which the case 
appropriately belonged. On the second 
point, the report notes that with most of the 
agencies no definite plan of investigation or 
treatment, prior to referring or transferring, 
was found to exist. This same lack of policy 
in the matter of investigation and treatment 
characterized the practice of receiving agen- 
cies; in some cases investigation already 
done was accepted, in others it was dupli- 
cated, at great waste of time and effort, and 
at the risk of antagonizing the persons seen. 
In referred cases, that is cases where two 
agencies are continuing interest in the same 
family, it would seem to be of the utmost 
importance that there should be a joint plan 
of treatment carefully worked out by the 
agencies in question, with a clear definition 
of the responsibilities of each; but such was 
found not to be the case, and the matter of 
individual responsibility was generally left 
vague and undefined. The study reveals the 
fact that in a number of instances cases were 
transferred from one agency to another for 
some more or less superficial reason, as for 
instance that the first agency had failed and 
desired to unload the case upon a second 
agency still further disadvantaged by no 
previous contact and no first-hand knowl- 
edge of the circumstances. 

In the matter of refer or transfer to the 
family work society, the need of material 
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relief seemed to be the determining factor ina 
majority of cases and, as will be later noted, 
this was found to be insufficient cause for 
transfer. 

It is interesting to note that, as a result of 
this lack of method or policy in shifting cases 
from one agency to another, more than 35 per 
cent of the 421 cases thus shifted were not 
taken under care by the receiving agency; 
the report points out the fact that this is an 
unjustifiably large proportion of losses, and 
that the waste involved was needless and 
distinctly harmful from the point of view of 
the family. 

As to the fourth point in the outline, that is 
the ultimate loss or benefit to the family as 
result of the combined treatment of the agen- 
cies, the report finds that benefit frequently 
resulted, but that lack of benefit or actual 
loss followed in far too many cases; when the 
case did benefit, it seemed to be the result of 
chance rather than of any definite plan of 
treatment. The specific causes of loss to the 
family, as result of the system of refer and 
transfer, are included in the second part of 
Miss Wallerstein’s report. 


Tue INTAKE COMMITTEE 


The Intake Committee represents Phila- 
delphia’s attempt to find a solution to the 
problems involved in the inter-relationship 
of social case work agencies. The Com- 
mittee is composed of representatives of a 
large proportion of such agencies' having 
headquarters within the city; it holds weekly 
meetings and considers selected closed or 
current cases presenting typical problems 
of refer, transfer or function as well as of 
relationship between agencies. 

Miss Wallerstein’s report presents, in de- 
tail, the findings of the Intake Committee on 
twenty-five cases submitted for its considera- 
tion, and draws certain conclusions there- 
from. It presents to case workers a broad 


‘There are now about twenty-eight such agencies 
represented on the Intake Committee, which devotes 
its whole time to the study of current cases. The be- 
ginnings of any such experiment, however, should be 
made, as in Philadelphia, with a few case workers par- 
ticularly interested in the study of relationship prob- 
lems. 
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and wholly new conception of the obligations 
and responsibilities of an agency claiming to 
do social case work, and places the burden of 
proof in the matter of continuing in charge 
squarely with the agency first knowing the 
family, unless the predominance of some 
special problem indicates adequate justi- 
fication for refer or transfer; and in the latter 
event emphasizes the importance of a careful 
ascertaining of the exact nature of the prob- 
lem as a safeguard against false moves and 
consequent waste of time and loss to the 
family. It dispels once and for all the bogey 
belief that the giving of relief is a separate 
and distinct function, and defines it as an 
integral part of social case treatment not to 
be divorced therefrom. 

In all of the cases considered by the Com- 
mittee there had been refer or transfer be- 
tween various of the agencies represented, 
and in many instances such refer or transfer 
was found to be unjustifiable. 

The conclusions of Miss Wallerstein’s re- 
port, based on the Committee’s decisions in 
these twenty-five cases, are as follows: 

When more than one agency is working on 
a case the responsibility for family case work 
must be clearly defined; further, two general 
family agencies should not work simultane- 
ously on one case. 

For the best interests of the family it is 
essential that necessary refer or transfer 
should occur at an early stage of the social 
treatment; in a number of the cases quoted 
refer or transfer was effected at an inoppor- 
tune time, so that the advantage of the pre- 
vious contact of the referring agency was lost 
and the situation developed into an impasse 
so far as accomplishment of later plans for 
the family by the receiving agency was con- 
cerned. In a number of cases in which trans- 
fer was intended, this fact was not made 
clear and we see two agencies continuing 
active interest in the same case; likewise, in 
instances of refer, the parts to be played by 
the interested agencies were not defined and 
we see duplication of effort or total inaction 
on the part of both agencies,—both results 
being equally detrimental to the family con- 
cerned. 
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In instances where intensive work is ex- 
pected of the receiving agency, the report 
emphasizes the importance of the referring 
agency's being responsible for a written 
summary giving full circumstances of the 
family history and of the present situation. 

Where cases are transferred from one 
agency to another, every effort should be 
made to safeguard the interests of the family; 
workers of the two agencies should hold con- 
sultation, and should visit jointly as a 
means of introduction for the receiving 
agency; the transferring agency should pre- 
pare a written summary, and the receiving 
agency should read the full record of the 
agency first interested. 

Emphasis is laid upon the fact that the 
agency first knowing the family should in- 
vestigate sufficiently to recognize the kind of 
problem; in some of the cases noted, errone- 
ous refers or transfers were made owing to 
superficial knowledge of the circumstances on 
the part of the first agency. Uniformity of 
standards of investigation is urged, and so 
far as possible a mutual acceptance by agen- 
cies of one another’s investigations. 

Aside from the scientific value of this re- 
port—and it is a distinct and valuable con- 
tribution to the technique of social case work 
—it marks, we are confident, the beginning 
of a new era in the inter-relationship of social 
agencies. It gives publicity to a first experi- 
ment in the way of a constitutional democ- 
racy among agencies, a voluntary renuncia- 
tion of individual rights and privileges for the 
ultimate benefit of them all and—more espe- 
cially—of the families under care, whose in- 
terests have not always held the place they 
merit in agencies’ plans for working together. 
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SERVICE 


TO A VOLUNTEER VISITOR 


Purposeful skill indeed 
Hath she that sows Hope’s seed, 

From her unstinted cup of service rare. 
Her starry deeds withdraw 
“Old shadows from the law,” 

When in the cup she dips her gift for care, 
And saturates the seed with sacrifice— 
Her life’s familiar prize. 


Laura G. WoopBERRY 
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THE 
AMERICAN RED CROSS 


ANNOUNCES 


A HOME SERVICE 
INSTITUTE 


TO BE CONDUCTED AT 


State College of Agriculture 


NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY 


February 25th—April 30th 


In co-operation with the Bureau of 

Training for Home Service of the At- 

lantic Division and the New Bruns- 
wick Chapter of the Red Cross 


Courses on 
Community Problems 
Home Service 
Rural Economics 
Household Economics 
Field Work 
Round Table Conferences 


Field Visits to New Jersey 
Institutions 


For Information, Address 
THE 
BUREAU OF TRAINING FOR HOME 
SERVICE 
Atlantic Division 
AMERICAN RED CROSS 
44 East Twenty-third Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Family welfare 

Child welfare 

Educational and vocational 
guidance 


THE PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL FOR 
SOCIAL SERVICE 


NEW COURSES 


BEGINNING FEBRUARY 16, 1920 


TRAINING IN 


Third four months’ public health course begins February 16, 1920. 
Size of class limited. Register now. 


FRANK D. WATSON, Director 
1302 Pine Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Medical social work 
Psychiatric social work 
Community organization 
Public health work for nurses 


























Announcement 


INSTITUTE OF FAMILY SOCIAL WORK 


(FoRMERLY CHARITY ORGANIZATION INSTITUTE) 


MARY E. RICHMOND, Director 
Session of 1920 


HE Russell Sage Foundation will con- 

duct its Eleventh Institute on this subject 
during the four weeks beginning Monday, 
May 3, 1920. 


Applications will be considered from the 
executives and case workers of family wel- 
fare societies, charity organization societies, 
and associated charities. Membership must 
be limited to about twenty, to whom invita- 
tions will be issued late in March, after selec- 
tion has been made from the much larger 
number usually applying. 


Those who wish to profit by further intensive 
study in their own field should write at once 
for a blank form and fill it out without delay. 
All requests for admission must be filed 
before March 15th, but the earlier applica- 
tion is recommended. There is no fee. 


Members of the staff of the American Asso- 
ciation for Organizing Family Social Work 
will assist in conducting the Institute. 


For application blank and further informa- 
tion, address 


Mary E. RicHMOND 
RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 
Room 708, 130 East 22d Street 
New York City 
[28] 

















